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LS Ay ERTAIN general considerations will be 
) L AWA! helpful at the beginning of this article: 

@| 1. Many persons enter some sort of 
Te employment during adolescence. 

2. Such employment is legalized in the 
er Seas under certain restrictions which are de- 
vised to protect the worker against hazards to normal 
growth, to good health, and morals. The adequacy of 
these restrictions is very much greater in some states 
than in others. They usually include limitation of the 
length of the work- 


Ses 


in both cases, but a specialized program must be de- 
vised for use in continuation schools. The continuation 
school pupil may be considered as at the beginning of 
a career of work, and a well-planned health program 
may do much to offset certain possible disadvantages 
of beginning work at this age. 

6. Educational programs in continuation schools are 
somewhat uncertain as yet, chiefly because of the 
limited amount of time available, and the wide range 
of mentality of the pupils. 

Regardless of the 





ing day and week, 
prohibition of night 
work, the require- 
ment of a physician's 
certificate of physi- 
cal fitness before en- 
tering employment, 
forbidding work in 
dangerous  occupa- 
tions, etc. 

3. At certain ages, 
and when previous 
education has not 
reached a given point, 
employed adoles- 
cents in some states 





are required to con- 
tinue part-time edu- 
cation and this is usually given in the day time in 
continuation schools. 

4. The continuation school is the logical place both 
for the study of the health of working children and the 
effect of work upon health, and for constructive health 
work with employed children, this being the one place, 
at least in theory, reaching them all. 

5. Protection and promotion of health is just as 
desirable in continuation schools as in public schools. 
The underlying principles of health work are the same 





exact provisions of 
the laws regulating 
age for employment 
in the various states, 
a summary would 
show the period of 





adolescence to be the 
age at which the 
granting of employ- 
ment certificates is 
permitted. It is gen- 
erally believed, and 
of the 
provide, that gainful 


most laws 


labor outside the 
home shall not begin 





before the age of 14. 
Tén years ago this 
statement would not have been true, and it would have 
been necessary to point out the exploitation of young 
minors by parents and employers and to predict disaster 
to the health and growth of such children. Today, 
the chief problem is how to permit certain adolescents 
to enter industry with a minimum of loss, or with no 
loss whatever, of present and future well-being — physi- 
cal, mental, and social. 

The period of adolescence is, for a number of reasons, 
not an ideal time for beginning a career of employment. 
Continued on page 5 
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THE SHOW-DOWN 


HE legislatures of 43 states will meet in 1929. 
Most of them will convene in January. Now 
comes the show-down. 

There has appeared to be an increasing interest in 
providing for the education and in preventing the 
harmful employment of children. The bitterness 
aroused” by sharp differences of opinion as to method 
seems to have passed away in the light of calmer 
thought. It is now recognized more clearly than ever 
before in recent years that no part of the population 
can drive the rest, but that all must move forward 
together and harmoniously if there is to be any forward 
movement at all. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has 
presented its work and education program as other 
groups have presented theirs. Churches, social organ- 
izations, all sorts of associations and private individuals 
have seen and given consideration to some of these 
programs. 

Giving full credit to such of its standards as are good, 
the truth is that the education and child employment 
standards of the National Association of Manufacturers 
are in a number of respects lower than those advocated 
by other organizations working in the field. This, of 
course, was to be expected. 

A fact that must be astonishing, however, is that in 
many of the states with legislatures meeting in 1929 
the legal child labor and compulsory school attendance 
standards not only are lower than those of the National 
Child Labor Committee and other organizations work- 
ing in the child labor field, but are even lower than 
those set forth by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. The analysis of legislation needed in these 
states on page 3 of this issue speaks for itself. Organ- 
ized employers of child workers have publicly declared 
for higher child employment and compulsory school 


attendance standards than the good people of many 
states have been willing to establish and enforce. 

A harsh statement this,—but true. Children are ex- 
ploited not so much because heartless employers want 
“to grind up the seed corn” as because the states 
permit it and by permitting it, encourage it. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has 
spoken, spoke months ago. Now the people of most 
of the states of the Union are going to have another 
opportunity to declare through their legislatures what 
sort of education and child employment standards they 
believe in. Will the good people of the different states, 
for most of them are not bad, will the good people go 
forward or will they continue to lag, in some instances 
disgracefully, behind even the Molochs of industry? 
We shall see. We have come again to the show-down. 


MEMORIAL TO 
WILLIAM E. HARMON 


HE trustees of the National Child Labor Com- 

mittee at this their first meeting since the death 

of their fellow member, William E. Harmon, voted 
unanimously to spread on the minutes of the meeting 
an expression of their profound sorrow and sense of 
irreparable loss, and of their appreciation of what his 
devoted service of more than a quarter century has 
meant to the cause they represent—the opportunity 
for the more abundant life for the humblest American 
child. 

Mr. Harmon was a Charter member of the National 
Child Labor Committee. From the beginning of its 
organization in 1904 almost until the day of his death 
he was active and constructively helpful at all times 
in developing its policies, in service on its more impor- 
tant sub-committees, and in making it a practical 
means of service in the realization of some of the highest 
social ideals of democracy. 

Mr. Harmon had a heart of great tenderness when 
confronted with the handicaps of poverty and lack of 
opportunity, and an abounding faith in the promise of 
the normal ambitions of youth when released from 
those handicaps. His perseverance toward the high 
goal he set, his ability to combine the severely practical 
and attainable ends with the higher idealism in social 
work, and his never failing optimism and tolerance made 
his long service with this Committee a precious heritage 
which will continue to bear fruit, and his memory a 
joyous reminder of the debt we owe to his noble and 
useful life. 


SAMUEL McCCUNE et 
HoMER FOLKS 
WILey H. Swirt J 


Special Committee 
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“WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND” 


By Butus Bacsy Swirt 


No fledgling feeds the father bird! 
No chicken feeds the hen! 

No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 





We are the Wisest, Strongest Race— 

Loud may our praise be sung!— 

The only animal alive 

That lives upon its young! 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


According to the last census the 
citizens of the United States, the rich- 
est country in the world, are feeding 
off 1,060,858 child laborers between 
10 and 16 years of age. These *’fellers”’ 
need “‘friends."’ This winter the legis- 
latures of 43 states will be in session, and we venture 
to make a few suggestions as to what “friends” in these 
states may do. 





AGE LIMIT 


Gainful employnient under modern conditions all too 
often stifles the natural impulses, cramps the personality, 
and creates health hazards more subtle than can be tabu- 
lated under a list of industrial accidents. 

Dr. Richard Bolt. 


In the following states there are exemptions in the 
laws which permit children under 14 years to work 
during the hours when schools are in session: Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. These “‘fellers” 
under 14 years need “friends” to free them so they 
may dream, and play, and go to school. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


An uneducated people can be governed, but only an 
educated people can govern itself. 


In Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, children of 14 years may 
leave school for work regardless of the grade they have 
completed. The working ‘‘fellers” in these states need 
“friends to see that a minimum of an eighth grade 
schooling is guaranteed to them. 


HEALTH -AND WORK PERMITS 


The building of a body fitted to bear the strains of later 
life is the business of childhood and youth. 
Lee K. Frankel. 


In the following states children may enter employ- 
ment without presenting evidence that they are physi- 


cally fit: Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana. 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. ‘‘Fellers”’ 
in these states need ‘friends’ to see that only those go 
to work who are examined by an authorized physician 
and are pronounced physically fit for work. 


LENGTH OF WORKING DAY AND WEEK 


The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 
Sarah N. Cleghorn. 


In the following states: Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
and Texas, children under 16 may work 9 to 11 hours 
a day. ‘Fellers” in these states need “‘friends” to 
guarantee to them a minimum of an 8-hour day and a 
6-day, 48-hour week in order that there may be left a 
little time for play. 


DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS 


The fourteen and fifteen year old who enters industry 
is immature in judgment, self-control, capacity for con- 
centration, and therefore has less ability for sustained 
attention, is more easily distracted and more liable to 
accidents. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton. 


Most states specify a list 
of dangerous occupations pro- 
hibited for children under 16 
years and between 16 and 18 
years, but in nearly every 
state this list should be ex- 
tended to meet the industrial 
conditions of the state. Chil- 
dren of 14 years may even oil 
and clean machinery in mo- 
tion in the following states: Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West 
Virginia. ‘‘Fellers’ in these states need “friends” to 
guarantee an adolescent period reasonably free from 
physical hazards. 





STREET TRADES 


When the list of lost children at length is complete 
Will the people at last take the child from the street? 
Sarah N. Cleghorn. 


In the following states there is no law regulating the 
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employment of children in street trades: Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. ‘‘Fellers” in these states need ‘friends’ 
to insure that no boy under 14 years nor any girl under 
18 years is permitted to engage in street trading. 


NIGHT WORK 


What home could compete in fascination with the lure 
of night rides on the rushing trucks with that undisciplined, 
nomadic life which leaves in many cases its permanent 
stamp on the child's character? Here, if you please, is 
the recruiting ground for our gangs and our criminals. 

F’. Zeta Youmans. 


The following states either 
permit children under 16 
to work until 9 p. m. or 
later, or have no regulation: 
California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Tex- 
as, and Utah. “‘Fellers” in 
these states need “friends” 
to make sure that they are 
not schooled in “kindergar- 
tens of crime.” 

The National Child Labor 
Committee will gladly cooperate with the “friends” of 
these *‘fellers” in any or all of these states. 


CHANGES IN BOARD 
OF NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee, the resignation of 
V. Everit Macy, one of the founders of the Committee 
and for twenty-two years its treasurer, was accepted, 
and Nir. Macy was elected an honorary member of the 
Board of Trustees. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Medicine, Harvard Medical 
School, was elected a member of the Board of Trustees. 


A THRIVING PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


HE Bureau of Women and Children of the De- 

partment of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, 

has just passed its third mile-stone, and the record 
of its administration, research and education reads like 
a fairy story. Tenor more special bulletins concerning 
problems of child labor, school attendance, and acci- 
dents to minors with an even greater number of special 
articles appearing from time to time in their publica- 
tion, “Labor and Industry” show the results of re- 
search, surveys and a wise administration of laws 
relating to children. 





REGIONAL CHILD LABOR CON- 
FERENCES IN NEW YORK STATE 


A PROMINENT manufacturer boldly declaring 
that any standard of child labor laws lower than 
the present restrictions in New York state “‘is 

ethically indefensible in our civilization and a higher 

standard is to be sought for,’ a nationally known 
superintendent of schools stating that he would favor 

a higher age or educational standard for going to work 

than now exists in New York if it would benefit the 

children concerned, and a county children’s court judge 
advocating that prosecutions for enforcement of com- 
pulsory school attendance would be better handled by 
the schools than by the children’s court because the 
former had a more socialized viewpoint—these were 
some of the outstanding utterances at child labor con- 
ferences held during the first week of December in 

New York state. These meetings, arranged by the 

New York Child Labor Committee with the official 

endorsement and active cooperation of the State Edu- 

cation Department and of the Federal Children’s 

Bureau were held in Albany, Binghampton, and Roches- 

ter for one day each. 

Attended by nearly 200 local and state school officials, 
members of Boards of Education, children’s court 
judges, members of the Legislature, attendance officers, 
continuation school principals, visiting teachers, manu- 
facturers and social workers representing 26 cities, the 
interest aroused more than justified the experiment. 
The same program with different speakers was used 
in each city and the purpose of the Committee in 
limiting the number of addresses in order to afford 
ample discussion periods was largely achieved. Definite 
help of a practical character was afforded to enforcing 
officials in connection with the talks and discussion re- 
garding the recently rewritten child labor law and the 
prosecution as well as the preventive side of the 
attendance problem was thoroughly emphasized. ‘The 
luncheon topic, “What Schools Desire from Industry 
and What Industry Desires from Schools” proved of 
particular interest as educators and manufacturers in 
each city discussed their respective viewpoints which 
were surprisingly similar. 

The following unsolicited testimony from a prominent 
school superintendent coincides with the feeling of the 
New York Child Labor Committee that the meetings 
were decidedly worthwhile: 

‘Ever since the conference I have been intending to 
write you expressing my appreciation for all the good 
things said and done. [Everybody reported a delightful 
and profitable time at the conference. I feel that a 
great deal of good was done locally and unquestionably 
it will affect this section of the state.” 

The absence of any suggestions for lower standards 
clearly indicates that there is no immediate danger of 
levelling downward the present fairly high standards. 
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PRESERVING AND PROMOTING THE HEALTH OF WORKING 
CHILDREN 


Continued from page 1 


However, in many instances, if employment is not per- 
mitted, an actual hardship is worked upon the individual 
who has completed as much schooling as he can because 
of limitation of mental equipment or loss of interest in 
school. Such an individual, if employment is not per- 
mitted, may well become a disciplinary problem for 
school and community, and work, in some cases, seems 
the most promising remedy for this. 


Nevertheless, adolescence is in all instances a period 
of instability and, in an important number of cases, of 
serious stress and strain, both mental and physical, and 
any control plan involving this period of life must give 
consideration to several important factors. Important 
emotional changes occur at this period. Social interests 
and outlooks take on new directions and emphases. 


Physically, adolescence represents the second period 
of rapid physical growth, the first occurring from the 
fifth to the seventh year of age. At pubescence, the 
beginning of adolescence, the boy or girl grows rapidly 
and increase in stature often occurs, seemingly at the 


expense of increase in weight and strength. Such rapid - 


growth often results in definite forms of physical stress 
and strain and against these the child unconsciously 
develops a protective mechanism. This partly or wholly 
explains the apparent laziness or apathy of many 
adolescents. A striking illustration is the doubling of 
the heart's volume in a year or two between the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth year. As a result, there may arise 
cardiac symptoms, including feeling of fullness and 
shortness of breath; and examinations may reveal irreg- 
ularities in rate (which are not uncommon in children), 
hypertrophied left ventricle of the heart, or even the 
additional factor of temporary hyperthyroidism, par- 
ticularly in girls. 


It is because of these rapid growth changes that it is 
necessary to insist that, while it is permissible and in 
some instances even desirable for certain adolescents to 
begin their working life, such activities should be con- 
ducted under strict supervision and there should be a 
very definitely planned program for determining (1) 
whether a given adolescent should enter industrial life 
at all; and (2) that the work shall be of such a nature 
that no physical, mental, or social hazard shall be 
allowed to enter during the period of controlled em- 
employment. 


Whatever may be the elements of strength and weak- 
ness in continuation schools in terms of pure education, 
much of the welfare of the adolescent laborer lies in 
their hands. In addition to cooperating with state 
bureaus of labor and industry in research studies, such 
schools exercise social and moral supervision over the 


child laborers, and provide definite instruction of educa- 
tional, social, and moral nature. 


At present, there is no continuation school with a 
complete health program worthy of the name. An ex- 
periment being conducted in the West Side Continu- 
ation School in New York City gives promise of afford- 
ing much light on this field. This demonstration now 
has excellent health service, but the other portions of 
the program are either uncrystallized or as yet unat- 
tempted. Encouraging work of various kinds has been 
done in New Bedford, Massachusetts, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Theoretically, the health program of continuation 
schools should perform the same threefold function as 
that advocated for any other school: (1) health service; 
(2) health education, (3) physical education. But while 
the basic theory is the same, adaptations will be neces- 
sary owing to the highly specialized situation found in 
continuation schools. 


Health Service.* The general practice, in the case 
of a child of the controlled ages who plans to enter a 
career of work, is for the individual to secure a state- 
ment from the employer describing the job, and show- 
ing hours of employment. The child must have reached 
a certain grade in school, varying in different states, 
or else, in some instances, must obtain a certificate 
stating lack of mental ability to attain that grade. 
The child must have reached a certain age, usually 
fourteen years or more. The child must obtain certain 
educational documents from the school which he at- 
tended last. In spite of the fact that public schools 
generally have cumulative health records for each pupil, 
no state as yet requires that such records be brought to the 
certificating office with the other school data. Herein lies 
the first basic weakness of the present control plan. 


The most satisfactory form yet developed for record- 
ing the certification examination is that now in use in 
the New York experiment. For general use, the Mini- 
mum Standards of Physical Fitness for Children Entering 
and Working in Industry} as set up in 1923 have been 
found to be most practicable. However, an individual 
must be passed for a specific job, and this means that 
special standards may be needed for that job and the 
case judged accordingly. Obviously, the examiner 
must be familiar with the job in question, and very 
often with the place of employment as well, if the 
examination really determines fitness for a specific task. 


*The author recognizes that at present much of this work, especially that 
for determining that a child is physically fit before he enters employment, is 
in many places quite unrelated to the continuation school. 

+Physical Standards for Working Children. Bureau publication No. 79 of 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1923. 
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Recent studies in New York state under the State 
Bureau of Labort{ have revealed many instances of chil- 
dren working at jobs for which they were unsuited 
and therefore in situations involving actual or potential 
health hazards. If a child, permitted to accept a job, 
receives physical damage therefrom beyond incidental 
and uncontrollable accidents, then one of two kinds of 
error exists: either the standards under which the child 
was passed for the job are incorrect, or there has been 
laxity in maintaining them. If a certificating office 
passes such an individual, the placement of blame is 
obvious. Industrial enployment managers have long 
complained of the unreliability of many certifications, 
and have so expressed themselves in the technical 
magazines and elsewhere. 


Certain adolescents, of proper physiological age and 
physically fit, are passed without question for certain 
jobs. But there are others who are found to be unfit 
for the job in question (1) permanently, and (2) tem- 
porarily, pending certain remediable measures. For the 
permanently or temporarily unfit, further services are 
necessary. Among these are (1) vocational guidance, 
including actually setting up an employment bureau 
in the certificating office or the continuation school; 
and (2) follow-up, including the guidance of the child 
toward remedial measures which may secure or im- 
prove fitness for work. 


Physical Education. Since there is no well-organized 
physical education program in any continuation school, 
so far as the author knows, the suggestions below have 
had to be evolved from a knowledge of continuation 
schools and the needs of pupils. Two kinds of physical 
education may be advocated: (1) a general program; 
(2) a corrective or preventive program based on indus- 
trial needs, hazards and handicaps. It seems quite 
possible that the physical education program will be, 
at least in part, an extracurricular activity, voluntary 
in attendance, because of the limited school time of the 
continuation school pupil. 


In developing the general program, the plans of com- 
munity centers for individuals of similar age may be 
used. These are game programs of a degree of organi- 
zation compatible with the physiological and mental 
ages and social status of the groups concerned, and are 
determined in part on the basis of facilities available. 
Continuation schools are usually located in old build- 
ings, often poorly planned and equipped, and with very 
limited grounds. If there is a gymnasium, indoor games 
‘ are possible, though an outdoor program is always 
preferable. Games selected should be ones which the 
individual_may carry on easily in the community after 
the two brief years in continuation school. 


The exercise needs of different groups in continuation 
schools vary. Clerical workers require a general 


tThe Health of the Working Child. Special bulletin No. 134, Bureau of 
Women in Industry, New York State Department of Labor, 1924. 


‘ room time. 


medium type of exercise. Assuming that they exercise 
at all, they are the group that later use radio setting-up 
exercises, or play tennis and golf, or hike. The shop 
worker often prefers a more strenuous big-muscle 
activity program. As will be shown later, certain cor- 
rective exercises may he needed to offset industrial 
work which sometimes results in physical asymmetries 
or defects. 


Corrective programs are distinctly worth while, in 
that they assist the worker to avoid many industrial dis- 
comforts and health hazards. To teach a worker to 
sit properly is important, but to instruct an individual 
with poor posture how to improve existing defects by 
properly prescribed exercises may mean far less indus- 
trial fatigue and therefore better ability to hold down 
the job. Close follow-up of corrective class cases is 
necessary and much individual attention must be given. 


Health Education. The term health education is 
used here in the sense of health instruction. At the 
present time the author can point to no ideal health 
education program in continuation schools. Excellent 
classes in child hygiene and home hygiene are found 
but such work reaches only part of the pupils. 


Four plans for health education are possible: (1) lec- 
tures, movies, demonstrations, to large groups, as at 
assemblies; (2) formal classroom health lessons; (3) the 
correlation plan; (4) a combination of the above. The 
first two methods must overcome the handicap of re- 
quiring special periods to be assigned from an educa- 
tional week usually not over three or four hours. 


The correlation plan has several advantages: (1) It 
is now used successfully for other subjects in continua- 
tion schools. (2) It requires the least amount of class- 
(3) It reveals the relationship between 
health and other subjects. However, the correlation 
plan necessitates a carefully planned and integrated 
curriculum and requires more skill in developing and 
handling than the old-fashioned health lesson. More 
teaching ability and greater knowledge of a group and 
its needs are required of the instructor. 


In planning a health education program for continu- 
ation schools various factors must be kept in mind 
such as the wide spread of mentality of the pupils, the 
range of types of instructors from the academic to the 
teacher of shop work, the limited time available, the 
specific needs of the situation as shown by analysis. 


In general, it is agreed that these governing factors 
will result in a health education program based on 
fundamentals only—a few basic facts will be taught 
well, and these will be the content of the course. 





Standard health habits are emphasized in many 
continuation school health programs, and this is right. 
But more important is the need for the adjustments of 
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attitudes and of methods of living, necessitated by the 
specific industry which the student has entered. A 
stenographer, for instance, may be urged to see the 
value of outdoor exercise after a day's work and to 
avoid the typical stenographer’s lunch of soda fountain 
saccharinities. But the boy working on a farm or in a 
factory needs other instruction. This problem is not 
difficult, practically, since the continuation school class 
groupings are usually according to industrial activities. 
It does, however, mean developing several program- 
entities to meet the specific needs of specific groups. 


Almost any teacher finds a definite need among these 
pupils for fundamental material on (1) social hygiene 
and relationships; (2) sleep; (3) food; (4) diet; (5) 
clothing; (6) play and social activities; (7) dental 
hygiene; (8) eye hygiene; (9) use of professional heaith 
service; (10) mental hygiene; (11) shelter both for 
living and for work; (12) cleanliness; (13) community 
hygiene with special interest in control of communicable 
disease, pure food and water supply, and waste dis- 
posal. Since most of these pupils will become parents 
at an early age, consideration of the many needs and 
aspects of such a future are desirable. 


In developing health instruction in a continuation 
school, the supervision of a well-trained health educa- 
tion specialist will make possible a stronger program. 
Such an expert will have to be, or become, familiar 
with the peculiar problems of continuation school edu- 
cation and the situation, educational and otherwise, in 
the particular school where he works. 


With all the difficulties of organization and adminis- 
tration of health education which have been presented, 
three facts may be stressed: 

1. A health education specialist is needed in all con- 
tinuation schools. 

2. Much research must be made in this field before 
clean-cut, definite programs can be outlined. 

3. A well-planned program will be based on local 
needs, discovered and met through: (a) certification 
examinations, (b) testing of health habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge, (c) consultation with those in the best 
position to give technical advice, (d) actual analysis of 
the needs of a class by the teacher, (e) the use of every 
possible individual, situation, and sound means to sur- 
round the continuation school pupil with the atmos- 
phere of health in its broadest sense, during his entire 
time in continuation school. 


NOTE. The above article is condensed from a paper to 
be published shortly in pamphlet form by the National 
Child Labor Committee. In the longer article, detailed 
suggestions for working out a health program in continu- 
ation schools are given. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Complaints against parents of 150 children from 4 to 
15 years of age were made before Judge Boettner in 
the First Circuit Court of Newark, N. J., by Chief of 
Police, James A. McRill and Charles A. MacCall, 
Director of the Bureau of Attendance of Newark 
schools. These children were rounded up by police 
Saturday night for wandering about the city streets 
after 9 p. m. unescorted by adults. Most of these 
children were engaged in some form of street trading. 


(Newark, N. J., Star-Eagle) 
TENNESSEE 


Welfare agencies, schools, newsboys’ clubs, circula- 
tion managers of newspapers and policemen have been 


. cooperating in a campaign against street trading by 


children under 14 years of age in Memphis, Tennessee. 
There is no street trades law in Tennessee, so the 
Memphis juvenile court has been dealing with the 
problem under the juvenile court law, which places 
dependent children under the jurisdiction of this court 
and classifies street sellers and entertainers as dependent 
children. The campaign has resulted in less truancy, 
a decrease in shoplifting by small boys, and a greater 
use of the playgrounds. 
(‘How Memphis Handles the Newsboy Problem,” 


Probation, October, 1928.) 


TEXAS 


A grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Fund has.enabled the School of Education of the 
University of Texas to undertake a study of the educa- 
tion of children of Mexican immigrants in Texas. 

(News Summary, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor) 


MEXICO 


‘A labor code, almost idealistic in concept, and a 
radical change over the present system in Mexico will 
be one of the first reforms which President-elect Emilio 
Portes Gil hopes to make effective when he takes office.” 

Provisions of the code affecting children include: 
Prohibition of labor for children under 12 years, limi- 
tation of the hours of labor of women and minors under 
16 except menials, to six a day, and no work after 
10 p.m. A primary school certificate is the educational 
requirement, and a wage no lower than that given 
adults doing the same work is the minimum wage 
requirement for minors under 16 years. 


(New Orleans Tribune) 
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We are delighted to announce that through the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the well-known novelist, is 
to give a child labor talk over WJZ on Monday, Janu- 
ary 28th at 5 p.m. 

Three Child Labor Day talks will be given over 
WEVD as follows: Saturday, January 26th, at 4:30 
p.m., Mrs. Charles A. Riegelman, a Director of the 
New York Child Labor Committee; Sunday, January 
27th, at 3:15, speaker to be announced; Monday, 
January 27th, at 5:40 p.m., Mrs. Bulus Bagby Swift, 
of the Research Department of the National Child 
Labor Committee. These talks will be followed by 
musical programs and will be of interest to children 
as well as to parents. 

Other radio stations which are planning either to 


DOROTHY CANFIELD ON CHILD LABOR 


broadcast a short statement regarding Child Labor 
Day, or to have a speaker on this subject include: 


California... KFI, KF WC, KJBS 
Colorado... KGEK, KLZ 
Florida... ee ee erane _.WRUF 
Kansas. = ar ah ee WLBEF 
Massachusetts ee WLEX 
ESI ee en ee ee WIL 
New York 


WCGU, WGR, WIBX, WKBQ, WMSG, WNYC 


I oc ee WPTFE 
Ohio......... oe 2 _..WCAH, WRK, WSAI 
South Dakota... Pe SM Pte _..... WNAX 
Wisconsin _..... WHA, WHAD, WHBL 


WATCH YOUR LOCAL ANNOUNCEMENTS! 
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below. 


The fundamental purpose of Child Labor Day is educational. 
essentially for the purpose of securing funds for the National Child Labor 
Committee, although many churches and organizations are glad to give 
this additional help. The greatest service any group interested in child 
labor can render the National Child Labor Committee, at the present 
time, is to serve as an interpreter in broadcasting its investigations, re- 
ports, and minimum standards. 

The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any state 
where it stands, and upon request will send free of charge material listed 


CHILD LABOR DAY 
(January 26, 27, and 28) 


It is not 























es veoeeeeseeeesesss+-----...Minimum Standards 
<i Some Striking Facts 


ee oie aslesied _.......---........ Street Trades 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 


PEP eee ENS ...........9chool or Work (15x23) 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM 


eabsaceelec wlidndstieciesa Child Labor Facts, 1928 


iat seeceeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee--- Minimum Standards (17x25) 


i ieteaGN A at ae The National Child Labor Committee: What It Is and What It Does 


eT OT Te Analysis of law and summary of chiid iabor facts for any state (specify state) 
Scie cinaliailaantaaialdectntalae a The Child Laborer Is Inevitably a Permanently Cheated Person 


aed eine eebidas tie Race .....Caught in the Wheels of Industry (14x22) 


ST SLE Suggested Program for Child Labor Day 


dita telceiictacicaa time Child Labor Plays and Pageants 

el ecihdeedbihsniiicoseat ee Newspaper material for local use 

SEE Reports on Child Labor in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 


Name....... 


Last Chance for Child Labor Day Literature 
(Indicate quantity desired) 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS 


eee eat icc rial 








